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N youth I felt the pains of love, 
vehement in the extreme, but 
constant to one object and hon- 
orable; and I should have felt 
them longer had not death — ^bitter, in- 
deed, but useful — extinguished the flame 
as it was beginning to subside," writes 
Petrarch, in his Epistle to Posterity, It is 
this reminiscent, more philosophical, note 
which differentiates the Triumphs from 
the three hundred and sixty-six other 



poems — Sonnets, odes, ''sestine'', ''ballate'' 
and madrigals — which are comprised in 
the Canzoniere as arranged by Petrarch 
himself. The Canzoniere describes a pas- 
sion, ardent and carnal at the outset, but 
restrained by the honor and virtue of the 
beloved lady. Purified by sorrow at her 
death, it is raised to an ideal love and 
finally transformed into a love of God. 

"If with such constancy I could so long 
On one frail mortal clod my love bestow, 
What might I do for thee, God's counterpart?" 
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the poet sings in his Hymn to the 
Virgin. In the SecreHim he writes, 
"Through love of her I attained to love 
of God," and again,' ''It is to her that I 
owe what little merit you see in me, and 
I never should have gained such name 
and fame as I have, save for the nobility 
of the feeling with which she cultivated 
the sparse seeds of virtue planted by 
nature in my breast. It was she who 
reclaimed my youthful spirit from all 
baseness. In / Trionfi, the poet's .aim 
has been to return in thought from time 
to time, now to the beginning, now to 
the progress, and now to the end of his 
passion, taking by the way frequent 
opportunities of rendering praise to the 
single and exalted object of his love. To 
reach this aim he devised a description of 
man in his various conditions of life, 



wherein he might naturally find occasion 
to speak of himself and his Laura. 
Man, in his first stage of youth, is the 
slave of appetites, which may ail be 
included under the generic name of Love 
or Self -Love. But as he gains under- 
standing he sees the impropriety of 
such a condition, so that he strives 
advisedly against those appetites, and 
overcomes them by means of Chastity, 
that is, by denying himself the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying them. Amid these 
struggles and victories Death overtakes 
him, and makes victors and vanquished 
equal by taking them all out of the world. 
Nevertheless, it has no power to destroy 
the memory of a man who by illustrious 
and honorable deeds seeks to survive 
his own death. Such a man truly lives 
through a long course of ages by means 
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of his Fame, But Time at length obliter- 
ates all memory of him, and he finds in 
the last resort that his" only sure hope of 
. Hving forever is by joy in God, and by 
partaking with God in his blessed Eter- 
nity. Thus Love triumphs over Man, 
Chastity over Love, and Death over both 
alike; Fame triumphs over Death, Time 
over Fame, and Eternity over Time. 

No theme outside the stories of Scrip- 
ture gave more frequent employment to 
artists and craftsmen of the Fifteenth 
and the Sixteenth century in Italy than 
the Triumphs. It is treated in illumi- 
nation, in tapestry, pottery and enamel, 
in relief sculptures of bronze, marble or 
ivory, in the painted decoration of cas- 
soni and birth trays, in woodcuts and 
engravings. The earliest series (unique: 
the Albertina, Vienna, is its fortunate 



possessor) is by the Florentine engraver 
known as The Master of the Larger 
Vienna Passion. In its romantic elements 
it is akin to the work of Pesellino, and, 
seemingly, it dates from ;^bout 1455, 
almost certainly before 1460. The gen- 
eral character of the designs had become 
by this time fixed and uniform within 
certain narrow limits of variation. In 
telling of the successive Triumphs, in 
one instance only, that of Love, does 
Petrarch bring before us one of the powers 
personified, riding on a chariot and ac- 
companied by attendants. But artists, 
almost unanimously, without regard to 
the text, personify all six powers, mount 
each on a chariot, and escort its march 
with various figures or groups of figures, 
some of which, in particular instances, 
may be suggested by passages in the 
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poem itself, but others are quite freely 
invented. By what steps this free and 
symboHc way ot illustrating Petrarch's 
ideas became established is not clear. 
There is no evidence that any one speci- 
ally distinguished artist supplied a proto- 
type which others of less initiative fol- 
lowed. The probable explanation is that 
to the ordinary Italian craftsman of the 
Renaissance the mere word trionfo as 
a matter of course suggested a chariot 
procession. He was familiar with the 
idea of Roman triumphs, had seen and 
copied them on many an ancient bas- 
relief, and the civic usage of his own time 
had revived something like them in in- 
numerable street processions and public 
shows and pageants. These last were 
often allegorical in character and among 
them doubtless figured allegories founded 
on the ideas made familiar to all men's 



minds by Petrarch's poetry. It may 
well be from cars drawn through the 
streets and representing in this way the 
several victories of which the poet sang, 
that the artists of the day took their 
direct suggestion. 

Vasari's description of The Triumph of 
Death, as arranged by Piero di Cosimo, 
(1441-1521) is well worth reading in this 
connection. He writes, in part: ''The 
triumphal Car was covered with black 
cloth, and was of vast size. It had 
skeletons and white crosses painted upon 
its surfaces, and was drawn by buffaloes, 
all of which were totally black. Within 
the Car stood the colossal figure of 
Death, bearing the scythe in his hand, 
while around him were covered tombs, 
which opened at all the places the pro- 
cession halted, while those who formed 
it chanted lugubrious lays, when certain 
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figures stole forth, clothed in black cloth. 
On these vestments the bones of a skele- 
ton were depicted in white; the arms, 
breast, ribs and legs, namely, which all 
gleamed horribly forth on the black 
beneath." Another and more cheerful 
Triumph, prepared by Jacopo Nardi for 
the company of the Broncone or Branch 
(15 14), is thus described by Vasari in his 
Life of Jacopo da Puntormo (1494- 1556). 

"The first of these cars was drawn by a 
pair of oxen, decorated with garlands, 
and was intended to represent the age of 
Saturn and Janus, called the Golden 
Age. . . . The second chariot was drawn 
by two pairs of oxen, covered with very 
rich draperies of cloth, and bearing gar- 
lands on their heads, with large beads 
depending from their gilded horns; it 
was occupied by Numa Pompilius, second 
King of the Romans. , . . The third 
chariot was adorned with many orna- 



ments made by Puntormo and was 
drawn by eight magnificent horses ; before 
it went twelve senators, wearing the toga, 
and riding two and two on horses covered 
with cloth of gold. . . . The fourth char- 
iot was drawn by four buffaloes, account- 
ered after the fashion of elephants; and 
the story represented was the Triumph of 
Julius Caesar on the occasion of the 
victory obtained over Cleopatra. . . . 
The fifth car was drawn by winged horses 
which had the form of Griffins, and bore a 
personage representing Caesar Augustus, 
lord and master ot the Universe. . . . On 
the sixth chariot, which had been very 
beautifully painted by Puntormo, and 
was drawn by four pairs of oxen, richly 
arrayed, was the just and good Emperor 
Trajan. . . . After these six cars came 
the chariot or triumphal car of the period 
represented, the Age of Gold, namely: 
it was constructed with the best and 
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richest powers of Art, Baccio Bandinelli 
having adorned it v^ith beautiful figures 
in reUef, while Puntormo had decorated 
the same with exquisite paintings, be- 
tween which were figures of the four 
Cardinal virtues in relief, and these were 
more part'cularly extolled. In the midst 
of the car was a large sphere or ball, 
as it were, the globe of the world, and 
on this was the prostrate figure of a man 
lying dead with his face to the earth, 
and wearing armour covered with .rust. 
This armour was cleft, and from the 
fissure there proceeded the figure of a 
child entirely naked, and gilded all over, 
to represent the age of gold reviving, as 
the dead man represented that of iron 
come to an end. . . . But I will not omit 
to mention that the gilded child, who 
was a baker's boy, and who had been 



hired to perform the part for ten scudi, 
obtained that reward as the payment for 
his life, seeing that the sufferings which 
he endured in the course of the festival 
were so severe as to cause his death, 
and he expired shortly after the conclusion 
thereof." 

In the present series of engravings, the 
Triumph of Love differs noticeably, both 
in design and in cutting, from the other 
five plates. It would seem to have been 
the work of a later engraver, work'ng in 
the Finiguerra workshop, substituted for 
a lost original. It is the only subject 
which directly illustrates the poet's text: 

"Four snowy steeds a fiery chariot drew; 
There sat the cruel boy; a threatening yew 
His right hand bore, his quiver arrows held, 
Against whose force no helm or shield prevailed. 
Two parti-colored wings his shoulders ware; 
All naked else; and round about his chair 
Were thousand mortals. ..." 
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Love's V ctims accompany and follow the 
chariot. To the right Aristotle bitted 
and ridden by Phyllis is seen crawling 
on all fours. 

The Triumph of Chastity is, all things 
considered, the most pleasing plate of 
the series. The car is drawn by two 
unicorns preceded by a young woman 
carrying a banner bearing the device of 
an ermine — a symbol, like the unicorn, 
of chastity. Toward the upper right 
comer a seated maiden is combing the 
mane of a unicorn, that has taken refuge 
in her lap from the attack of a hunter, 
who, accompanied by his hounds, follows 
with upraised spear — a charming little 
group which calls to mind the beautiful 
drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, in the 
British Museum. ' ' The unicorn, ' ' writes 
;Leonardo in his Bestiarius, is distin- 
guished for lack of moderation and self- 
control. His passionate love of young 
women makes him entirely forget his 
shyness and ferocity. Oblivious of all 
dangers, he comes straight to the seated 
maiden and falling asleep in her lap is 
then caught by the hunter." 

The Triumph of Death has a thoroughly 
macabre quality quite in keeping with 
the subject, and peculiarly appropriate to 
a period when Pestilence, unchecked, 
swept away its thousands. The two ir- 
resistible buffaloes, who draw the car of 
Death, trample beneath their hoofs pope, 
king, cardinal, age and youth. Bande- 
roUes filled with inscriptions explain the 
morality of the scene. Those at the 
left contain the supplications of a poor 
old man, walking on his crutches and 
of an old wrinkled woman, and reproduce 
textually except for two or three words, 
that in the Campo Santo at Pisa: 

"Since prosperity has left us, come oh Death, 
Remedy for every ailment, 
Come and give us for all time the last supper." 



At the right one young gallant exclaims: 

"Oh Death, how harsh and cruel thou art 
To deprive me of life with such harsh pain/* 

and the second in like vein: 

'Oh Death, how daring thou art to blot out 
From the world a life so lovely." 

Death himself says: 

"I crave nothing but to extinguish life and in most 
cases they call on me to keep away, often resisting me; 
truly it is sickening." 

In the Triumph of Fame the chariot 
is drawn by two monstrous beasts, with 
lion's paws, boar's, tusks, upcurling snouts 
and elephant's ears. On the platform 
are seated Moses and David, and upon 
the . globe inscribed A FRIHA VROPI 
A SI A , Justice, with sword and scales, 
is enthroned.. Hercules, with club and 
lion-skin, is to the left, and from the right, 
following the car, ride Caesar, Hector, 
Achilles, armed and fantastically ^helr 
meted. 

The twelve-sided chariot oi Time i^ 
drawn by two stags. A fantastic col- 
umn, with winged wheel and globe topped 
by an hour-glass, bears^ Time, a winged 
old man leaning on. a staff and holding 
an hour-glass. ^ . The meaning . of , the 
composition is fairly plain, as is also thfe 
Triumph of Eternity, Here the car, 
drawn by lion, eagle, ox and angel (sym- 
bols of the Four Evangelists), bears, 
within a glory of cherubim, the figure 
of God the Father, who raises His right 
hand in blessing. The Twelve Apostles 
are seen, in two groups at the right anci. 
left of the car. 

. Of a truth life in the Florence of the 
Renaissance must have been well worth 
living! These six engravings afford a 
wee peephole through which we may 
faintly see it, and, if for no other reason, 
are precious documents. By a mere 
chance they have survived — one single 
impression of each. The illustrations 
render further comment unnecessary. 




